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Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego 

A  RCHITECTURALLY  and  commercially  the  John  D.  Spreckels 
/_\  Building  of  San  Diego  is  one  of  the  outstanding  structures  of  south' 
A  m,  em  California.  In  beautiful  San  Diego  it  stands  alone  at  present, 
but  surely  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  item  in  a  program  of  commercial 
building  that  is  destined  to  express,  -within  a  short  time,  the  rapidly  grow 
ing  importance  of  this  great  Western  American  seaport. 

Occupying  an  entire  block  on  Broadway,  the  principal  street  of  San 
Diego,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh,  the  building  rises  thirteen  stories  to 
command  magnificent  views  of  San  Diego  Bay  and  Balboa  Park.  The 
architects  were  John  Parkinson  and  Donald  B.  Parkinson;  the  general  con' 
tradiors,  Edwards,  Wildey  6?  Dixon. 

Due  to  the  great  height  of  the  building,  in  relation  to  its  neighbors,  all 
of  the  elevations  are  important.  For  this  reason  the  architects  met  with  no 
resistance  from  their  clients  in  designing  the  building  to  be  presentable 
from  whatever  angle  it  might  be  viewed.  With  this  exception  the  prob' 
lem  presented  was  that  of  a  typical  oifice  building,  the  ground  floor  of 
which  was  eventually  to  be  occupied  by  two  banks  controlled  by  the 
Spreckels  interests,  and  the  top  story  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
might  be  occupied. by  a  business  mens  club.  The  presence  of  the  two 
banks,  together  with  the  desirability  of  a  central  location  of  the  elevators, 
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placed  the  entrance  to  the  building  indisputably  in  the  center  of  the 
Broadway  facade.  The  arrangement  of  the  top  floor  for  the  club  offered 
a  legitimate  excuse  for  setting  back  this  story  and  giving  it  a  different 
architectural  expression  from  the  typical  floors  of  the  building. 

While  the  design  is  distinctly  stylistic,  the  precedence  for  all  of  the 
architedtural  forms  having  been  drawn  from  the  early  Renaissance  pal' 
aces  of  Tuscany,  the  architects  felt  that  the  style  might  properly  be 
adapted  to  a  modern  office  building,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  endless  repetition  of  typical  office  windows  could  be  effected  in  such 
a  simple  rusticated  wall,  relieved  only  by  refined  and  unobtrusive  detail. 

In  this  design  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  express  frankly  the  in' 
terior  of  the  building  on  the  exterior,  without  resorting  to  any  change 
in  form  where  such  change  was  not  called  for  by  the  function  of  the 
plan.  Each  floor  has  even  been  emphasi2;ed  by  its  own  individual  belt' 
course,  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  tie  several  floors  together 
with  such  architectural  forms  as  are  usually  resorted  to  in  the  creation 
of  an  artificial  base  or  frieze.  Even  the  projecting  cornice  at  the  thirteenth 
floor  has  been  utili2,ed  as  a  promenade  for  the  club  space.  The  typical 
office  windows  are  exadtly  the  same  on  every  floor  throughout  the  build' 
ing,  the  monotony  only  being  relieved  by  the  variation  in  each  of  the 
belt'courses,  the  variation  in  scale  of  the  rustication  for  various  portions 
of  the  wall,  the  careful  balance  of  void  against  solid,  and  the  two  balconies 
on  the  Broadway  facade.  These  last  the  architedts  felt  to  be  necessary  to 
give  a  few  spots  of  deep  shadow  on  such  a  large  wall. 

Conceived  as  it  is  in  terms  of  Florentine  Renaissance,  the  building  em' 
bodies  several  arresting  features  charadteristic  of  that  architedtural  style. 
There  is  a  distinguished  fidelity  in  the  astylar  facade,  the  graduated  rusti' 
cation  of  the  ashlar,  the  definition  of  stories  by  belt'courses,  the  projedting 
cornice,  the  small  entranceway,  severe  and  yet  imposing,  and  the  heraldic 
shields  that  stand  out  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  plain  wall  surfaces. 

The  first  of  the  thirteen  stories  is  beautifully  treated  on  all  three  fronts. 
On  either  side  of  the  entrance  on  Broadway  there  are  six  window  open' 
ings  with  semicircular  arches.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  street  facades  have 
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six  similar  openings.  Over  the  very  dignified  entranceway  is  a  shield  with 
the  inscription  "J.  D.  S.  1926."  The  balconies  at  the  fiourth  and  tenth  floors 
on  this  Broadway  front  are  frankly  ornamental,  and  so  are  the  shields  at 
the  angles  of  the  building  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  floors.  The  com' 
bination  in  these  heraldic  ornaments  of  an  American  shield  with  a  Spanish 
galleon  prowon,  is  happy  and  spirited.  The  machicolated  ornament  of  the 
cornice  is  exquisitely  handled,  and  the  detail  of  grotesque  birds  well  re' 
pays  study.  The  lowpitched  roof  is  a  fitting  crown  for  the  whole  archi' 
tedtural  achievement. 

"Sparing  use  of  detail,  together  with  a  concentration  on  pronounced 
features,  produces  boldness  and  simplicity  of  style,"  writes  Sir  Banister 
Fletcher  in  his  analysis  of  the  charm  of  Florentine  Renaissance  architec 
ture.  The  distinguished  writer  might  well  have  been  speaking  of  this  San 
Diego  skyscraper. 

The  building  is  faced  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  from  a  low  granite 
base  to  the  top  of  the  projecting  cornice,  with  terra'cotta.  On  the  south 
it  is  faced  with  a  combination  of  terra'Cotta  and  a  brick  finished  with  the 
same  glaze. 

The  terra'Cotta  is  Granitex,  and  was  produced  for  the  architects  by 
Gladding,  McBean  &'  Co.  The  plasticity  of  the  medium  is  admirably  illus' 
trated  in  the  detail  of  the  cornice.  The  ashlar  derives  its  attractiveness 
from  the  color  and  texture  of  Granitex  no  less  than  from  the  delightfully 
graduated  rustication  which  pleases  the  eye  here  just  as  it  does  in  that 
classic  example  of  this  particular  treatment,  the  Pala2,2,o  Ricardi  of  Florence. 

The  treatment  of  the  south  side  of  the  building  in  a  combination  of 
Granitex  terra'COtta  and  Granitex  face  brick  is  in  the  best  spirit  of  present' 
day  architecture.  To  slight  the  rear  of  such  a  lofty  monumental  building 
would  have  been  a  sin  against  art,  and  both  architects  and  owners,  in  re 
sisting  the  temptation,  added  one  more  substantial  example  to  the  note 
worthy  series  of  unified  strudtures  for  which  the  Pacific  Coast  is  being 
acclaimed  by  the  best  architectural  critics. 

This  Granitex  face  brick  was  also  produced  by  Gladding,  McBean  6? 
Co.,  as  was  the  Varicolor  Granada  tile  for  the  roof. 
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"All  works  of  taste  must  bear  a  price  in  pro' 
portion  to  the  skill,  time,  expense  and  risk  at' 
tending  their  invention  and  manufacfture.  Those 
things  called  dear  are,  when  justly  estimated, 
the  cheapest.  They  are  attended  with  much  less 
profit  to  the  artist  than  those  which  everybody 
calls  cheap.  Beautiful  forms  and  compositions  are 
not  made  by  chance,  nor  can  they  ever,  in  any 
material,  be  made  at  small  expense.  A  compo- 
sition for  cheapness  and  not  for  excellence  of 
workmanship  is  the  most  frequent  and  certain 
cause  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  arts  and 
manufacitures." 

The  quotation  is  from  John  Ruskin.  It 
expresses  an  important  truth,  and  applies 
quite  specially  to  the  manufadture  of 
terra'cotta. 

That  terra'Cotta  properly  belongs  in 
any  classiiication  of  "works  of  taste,"  can' 
not  be  gainsaid.  That  terra'Cotta  might 
be  called  dear  by  some  is  conceivable, 
for  certainly  there  are  other  building 
materials  whose  first  cost  may  be  less. 
But  as  Ruskin  points  out,  a  material  that 
is  dear  by  comparative  first  cost  will  be, 
"when  justly  estimated,  the  cheapest." 

Any  appraisal  of  the  qualities  of  terra' 


cotta  should  begin  with  the  quality  of 
permanence.  That  quality  alone  makes 
good  Ruskin  s  declaration  that  a  thing 
apparently  dear  is  the  cheapest.  The  rec 
ord  of  the  permanence  of  terra'Cotta  is 
written  in  works  that  have  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity,  as  it  is  written  in 
countless  instances  of  terra'cotta'clothed 
strudtures  of  modern  times  that  have 
come  unscathed  through  the  greatest 
conflagrations.  A  material  that  resists 
fire,  the  most  destructive  force  of  nature, 
may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest 
material  in  the  long  run.  When  to  the 
quality  of  permanence  are  added  beauty, 
economy,  imperviousness  to  water,  air' 
borne  gases  and  acids,  and  washability, 
the  merit  of  terra'Cotta  is  obvious. 

But  this  does  not  complete  the  case  for 
terra'Cotta,  since  it  has  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  wide  range  of  colors 
obtainable,  the  various  finishes  and 
gla2;es  made  possible  through  modern 
manufacturing  pracitices,  and  the  flexibili' 
ty  of  the  medium  in  the  matter  of  design, 
to  which  there  is  almost  literally  no 
limit.  It  is  this  very  plasticity  of  terra' 
cotta  that  makes  it  the  economical  ma' 
terial  par  excellence  w^here  the  orna' 
mentation  and  hence  the  beauty  of  a 
structure  is  concerned.  Terra'Cotta  units 
can  be  produced  in  special  shapes  and 
sizes  according  to  the  architecft's  design, 
offering  thus  the  widest  variety  of  form 
and  shape  and  ornamentation  at  a  much 
more  moderate  cost  than  if  each  piece 
w^ere  laboriously  carved  and  chiseled. 
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I  '  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego       John  Parkinson  6?  Donald  B.  Paronson,  Architecfts 

This  skyscraper  in  the  spirit  of  Florentine  Renaissance  architecfture  rises  thirteen  stories  on  San  Diego's 
principal  street.  Three  fagades  are  clothed  in  terra-cotta,  and  the  fourth  elevation  in  a  com- 
bination of  terra'cotta  and  face  brick,  both  produced  by  Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 


II  '  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego      John  Parkinson  &'  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  Architecfts 

The  projecting  cornice  of  Granitex  terra-cotta  holds  the  eye  with  impressions  of  exquisite  artistry. 

Then  the  ga2,e  goes  upward  to  the  low-pitched  roof  of  Varicolor  Granada  tile, 

another  producft  of  the  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  kilns. 
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III  '  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego     John  Parkinson  &?  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  Architects 

The  southern  elevation  is  finished  in  a  combination  of  Granitex  terra'cotta  and  Granitex  face  brick, 

the  harmonious  qualities  of  the  two  materials  having  been  sensitively  studied 

by  architects  and  manufacturers.  Both  are  from  our  kilns. 
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IV  '  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego       John  Parkinson  6?  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  Architecfts 

The  feeling  of  antique  beauty  that  moderns  derive  from  the  Tuscan  palaces  of  the  Rebirth  is  cap- 

tured  in  this  court.  Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  beautiful  terra-cotta 

ornament  set  off  and  vivified  by  beautiful  face  brick. 
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V  r  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego      John  Parkinson  6?  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  Architeds 

Simplicity  has  a  deep  impressiveness  when  it  springs  from  understanding.  Note  how  the  severity  ot 

this  entrance  is  reHeved  by  the  shield  and  the  belt-course.  This  is  all  Granitex 

terra-cotta,  by  Gladding,  McBean  &'  Co. 


VI '  John  D.  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego        John  Parkinson  fe?  Donald  B.  Parkinson,  Architecfts 

The  heraldic  motives  at  the  angles  of  the  building  are  rich  in  Western  symbolism.  They  are  rich  too 

in  the  subtle  relationship  they  bear  to  the  accentuation  of  light  and 

shadow  on  the  nobly  rusticated  walls. 
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San  Francisco  Office,  660  Market  Street 

Los  Angeles  Office,  621  South  Hope  Street 

Seattle  Office,  1500  ist  Avenue,  S.         Portland  Office,  454  Everett  Street 

Oakland  Office,  Twentysecond  and  Market  Streets 

Tacoma  Office,  15th  and  Dock  Streets 

Fresno  Office,  San  Joaquin  Materials  Co.,  744  G  Street 

* 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Thirteenth'Century  Persia 

lives  again  in  this  storied  Vase  of  Blue  Green  Glaze 

The  height  is  34  inches 

* 
Gladding,  McBean  6?  Co. 


Primed  b\    Taylor  ^  Taylor^  San  Francisco 


